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as "Christ." Some of the minor tales are purely native. Second, the 
author appears to overrate the influence of the Tetl (Talth) of whom she 
is one and whom she portrays as a constituted "lodge" or secret society. 
The Tetl seem to have comprised the medicine man or priest who knew 
and recited the formula for one of the great dances, his assistant and 
prospective successor, one or two women with definite ancillary ritual 
functions, and more or less variably a few other individuals who helped 
in singing. There is undoubtedly in this body a most interesting germ 
of a secret society, but the author's implication that it was organized 
as such is probably misleading. However we know very little about the 
Tetl at Pekwan or elsewhere, and all her statements about them are 
therefore most welcome. 

This book being as it were privately published, is likely not to reach 
libraries as extensively as it should, and once the edition has been dis- 
posed of to those with local interests it is likely to become very difficult 
for public institutions to secure. It can be obtained for $1.50 from the 
author at 1557 Myrtle Avenue, Eureka, California. It is a volume that 
should be available in every library that pretends to a complete record 
of American ethnology. 

A. L. Kroeber 

Alsea Texts and Myths. Leo J. Frachtenberg. (Bureau of American 

Ethnology, Bulletin 67.) Washington, 1920. 

In 1898 Boas initiated a movement to secure some record of the 
languages and cultures of the tribes of the Pacific coast before they should 
become extinct. Henry Villard, and subsequently his widow, financed 
the undertaking. Farrand began and Frachtenberg continued and 
completed the studies of the Alsea, which were carried on under the 
auspices of Columbia University and the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The results were edited by the Bureau under Hodge and brought out 
under Fewkes. This record suggests that continuity of purpose and 
power of cooperation are perhaps more developed among anthropologists 
than their occasional conflicts of opinion lead them and fellow scientists 
to believe. 

The collection contains 24 texts, two of them interlinear, the re- 
mainder literally translated, aggregating over 200 pages; 4 additional 
tales in English; an Alsea-English and an English- Alsea vocabulary; 
and a list of grammatical elements. This means that the language 
has been adequately and the mythology tolerably preserved; and eth- 
nologic data are of course incidentally embodied. In an introduction 
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the author discusses the nature and relations of the mythology. The 
latter does not seem very distinctive. The re viewer feels that the 
affinities with northern California are generic rather than specific, and 
that Farrand's finding of a noticeable change of culture at the southern 
border of the Yakonan family, of which the Alsea are members, is rather 
sustained by this material. 

Until the grammar based on the texts appears, comment on the 
character of the language is best deferred, except for the statement that 
the reviewer finds the vocabularies full of resemblances to the Penutian 
languages of the great central valley of California. For instance: 
Tooth, t'Elil; Wintun si, Costanoan sit, Yokuts teli. Tongue, stilak'- 
ayust'; W tahal, Y talxat, talapis. Mouth, xamaL-iyu; Maidu sim, Y 
cama. Nose, tE-sin, ku-snun-hayust'; Wsono, Linik. Eye, hayan-iyust'; 
Md, C, hin. Hand, tam-tEm; W sem. Liver, k'ipil; W kila, Md kula, 

Y dip, dalapis. Old man, mEhait; Y moxelo. House, itsai-s; Y ti; 
tsi, Miwok utcu. Water, k'ilu; Y ilik, Mw kik, C si. Rain, Llaxu-s; 
W luka. Snow, t'iLxu-s; W yolo, Mw kela, tana. Stone, k'il; W tului, 

Y cilel, xelul. Star, laLt'; W Luyuk, Larak, Md liilii, Mw tcalatu. 
Ashes, piya'; W puk, put, Md pupu, Y hapac. Dance, kuit, kwid, 
k.il'; Mw kal-, Y k'am. Sleep, atsk., tsinsu; Mw ets, C eten, Y entim. 
Three, psinLx; W panoL, Y copin.. Analytic comparison will no doubt 
confirm these hastily compiled examples and add many others. Even 
the frequency with which the several Californian languages appear in 
this brief list is suggestive. Wintun and Yokuts, the most northerly 
and southerly, appear to have the most numerous or most evident cog- 
nates in Alsea. They are also the ones which on a comparison of the 
California Penutian languages among themselves seem- the most general- 
ized or primitive. 

Dr. Frachtenberg has performed a most valuable service in doing this 
work, and the Bureau, in prornoting and issuing it, has again given evi- 
dence of its all-important function of serving as the great coordinator 
and clearing-house of American anthropology. 

A. L. Kroeber 

When Buffalo Ran. George Bird Grinnell. Yale University Press: 

New Haven, 1920. 1 14 pp. 

There is a distinct need in anthropological literature for the sort of 
book Mr. Grinnell has given us. A vast amount of ethnological data 
has been collected and published in a form that makes it valuable for the 
student of anthropology, but through these students there has grown 



